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RIGHT HON. CHARLES F. FOX 
IN THE. 
HO USE OF COMMONS, 
| © FEBRVARY 1, 1793. 


M R. FOX faid, that though ſome words which 
had fallen from Mr. Pitt in the concluſion of his 
ſpeech led him to ſuppoſe the queſtion not to be 
of ſuch very great importance as ſome had con- 
ceived ; yet Kill it implicated enough of impor- 
tance 3 ſtill it poſſeſſed a ſufficient degree of rela- 
tion to the ſubject of Peace or War, to make it 
neceſſary for him to trouble the Houſe at ſome 
length. Never had he known a period in which 
the duties of his ſtation bound every man more 
ſtrongly to deliver his ſentiments openly and firm- 
ly, The manner in which the debates had been 
recently conducted, and the miſrepreſentation 
which had been made of the ſentiments of thoſe 
Gentlemen who differed in opinion with Admini- 
{tration, only tended to prove that the ſervice in 
which he was employed, was a ſervice of honour 
as well as of danger; and entertaining theſe ſenti- 
ments, he would conceive that he ſhrunk from his 
duty to his Conſtituents, and to the people at large, 
A 2 if 
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if the eries and calummes, whiſpered with ſuch 
aſtoniſhing eagerneſs, and believed with incredible 
credulity, were to deter him from deprecating a 
war with France as the greateſt calamity in which 
this nation could be involved. The buſineſs of 
the day had been ably introduced by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and in a manner conform. 
able to his ex pectation. Much acuteneſs of obſer- 
vation Had been employed on the conduct of France, 
on her follies and abſurdities; but the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had not been quite ſo accu- 
rate in the fubſeque ent part of his ſpeech, and in 
thoſe arguments which He had adduced as grounds 
for ry wat, not to mention an armament. The 


5 crimes, the "murders; and the maffacres that 


had been committed if France, he did not view 
with Teſs horror, he did nüt Conßder as leſs a. 
trocious, than thoſe who made them the per: 
petual theme ot their declamation, although he 
put them” entirely” our of the queſtion in the 
preſent debate. "The death of the French King, 
he conceived © to be an event as diſgraceful as 
the page of tiſtory could furniſh ; and though in 
converſation he had Held this Angusge, that the 
puniſhment of 1 of was ſometimes a meritorious 
deed, yet he defired not to be underſtood to feel 
leſs abhorrence of the inhuman and unjuſt execu- 
tion of the unfortunate Ring of the French—inhu- 
man, inaſmuch as he was put to death without 2 
cauſe—inhuman, inaſmuch as the French had e- 


vinced, in their congurt, a total want of that mag- 
nanimity, 


* | a 
nanimity, which, much as he admired Monarchy, 
he ſtill conceived, to form. a component part of the 


republigan, charaQter 116 Was, un juſt becauſe the 


313 
rigid rules of juſtice ought, never to bend to cor. 
venience. The King yas 1 invelted with an impy- 


nity that was, not the conſequence 25 inviolahi- 


1122 bol ; 


lity, far the law. had, dgclared 1 the dpegibg G abd dica- 
tion for thole very erimes which, he wa e 
to have committed. Notwith hſtanding 4 855 this, he 


owned that he did yak ſex. the Pro riety of the 
Parliament pf Great Britain A 2h ng any opi- 


mog en this.gubJjg re fe, be alledg- 
ed-98:8 ground icing, this country... 995 Kenz. 
rah maxim gf policy. always was, that the crimes 
perperga che in 9s eco e, n 
cognizgbly.þy geber: Fesgi 8 zemind the Houl 
of gur former conduct. in this re ſpe,” 1 d. xe 
not treated, had we not Topo alliances with Por- 
tugal, 20d. With, Spain, at the very time when th heſe 
kingfdpms fag dilgraced uh, eee y the moſt 
Backing and barkargys eig pr labern and 

grueltv, gf racks, torture, and. Purninge, under 
the abominable tyranpy; of | the inquiſition ? Did 
we ever make oy e  outzages againſt reaſon and 
humanity. a pretext. for War, ? id we ever enquire 


how the Prices, vich whom; Ye. had relative. inte- 


„ 77 


their on eee 14 up . as a . of 1 war ? 

Much of theſe enormities had. been a attributed to 

the attack of the combined powers; 3 but this he 
A 3 neither 
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neither conſidered as an excuſe, nor would argue 
as paliation. If they dreaded, or had felt an at- 
tack, to retaliate on their fellow citizens, how- 
ever much ſuſpected, was a proceeding which juſ- 


tice diſclaimed; and he had flattered himſelf, that 


when men were diſclaiming old, and profeſſing 
to adopt new principles, thoſe of perfecution and 
revenge would be the firft that they would dil. 
card. No man felt greater horror at the proceed- 
ings of the combined powers than he did. A con- 
federacy more dangerous never exiſted in Europe. 
The treaty of Pilnitz, contained a ſtipulation that, 
whenever a fit oceaſſon offered, ſuch powers were 
to invade France: Let this country place herſelf 
in the ſituation of France, and then decide upon 
her conduct! The treaty; therefore; was the act 
of aggreſſion. But with regard to the King of 
Pruſſiaj could any doubt be entertained of his be- 
ing the äaggreſſor? What had he to do with 
France“ What- right had he to interfere in her 
Government 2 The fact was; that the combined 
Powers fawcertain principles in the French ſyl- 
tem ef. Legiſlation which they diſſiked. They 
kad che Audacity to have recourſe to arms for the 
purpeſe of moulding her to their will, and of eſta- 
bhfking theseld ſyſtem of deſpotiſm. Should ſuch 
an event happen as in former times occaſioned the 
people . Gre it Britain to interfere in the Govern- 

ment of their Kings, certainly other Monarchs ot 
Europe would be exaſperated at the conduct of 


the people, 158 would it be borne, that ſuch Mo- 
| narchs 
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narchs. ſhould forma confederacy, and invade the 

country ? Undoubtedly not. It was not his inten- | 
tion to travelvaghih oygr theſe Manifeſtoes that 
were {d infamouszand deteſtalble, that he believed 
not more than one fet/on ir ithe Houſe would be 


found to defend them, butche adverted to them for 
the purpoſe 66 notieing an aſſertion; that; they were 


not meant to bet exe cutetl.AIf that. could operate 
as an exeuſe for them, he certainly gould feel no 
inclination to check the effet ef it. But as the 
conduct of the French: in : Brabant chad been ſo 
much vreprobatedh it. void heit We t conſider 
whether: the conduct oftcheole of Brunſwick in 
France was motueguallly:tentitledrto reprobation. 
he Nuke did mot heoalldwed, adopt: ihe, fame 


mode ei conducti as the Freneh in Wabant, He 


did not donfiſcat en ꝓroperty. e ꝓaſch fox eve- 5 


ry article mhichtho boughe in Frante, but in this 


manner : Het forced :th& poor Dante te; xe- 
ceive billo lawn on, tanfl bie the French 
Government, zuchen bit ſhould Attaimsts ld farm. 
In a ſwindling mannemohe gave oreeiſi pt ino the 
name of tht French Küng at tbe ger geriodarhen | 
he retreated frbra; Francs and jeſt the jgdyern- 
ment of France in thoiſame ſituation he „found: i it. 
This mode, if not; worſe, a cBthainly euer bit 


as bad as the condudtnes: the-Frengh inn Brabant. 


At that time, howavergt Great, Britain did not 
think proper to intenfore; but; as ſon as the com- 
bined armies had failed 'of attaining: their object, 
the adminiſtratiom enden woured to inflame the paſ- 

fions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fions of men by adverting to that conduct adopted 
by the French, which when purſued by the Duke 
had not occaſioned in their minds, the ſlighteſt ſen. 
timents of anger. The probable grounds of the 


war in which the country was kbout to enter were 


three, 1/f. The conduct of the French as far as 
it related tolaggteffors in Holland. 2d. The de- 
cree paſſed By the National Convention on the 
19th of November. * Andi2d. The general ſafety 
of Europe. On the firſt ground, the Miniſter had 
acted in his uftaP manner; he haÞ hot: contended 
that Holland actually requmed Great Britain to 
go to War: till fad Tpectieiraquifitions: therefore 
were made, we were not! bond ito /enter:into 2 
war. The Mitter, hewever, had !aferted that 
the country Mas bdiind by good fanh amd by trea - 
ty. If that was true, why was Holland ſo: back- 
ward in demanding the performance of this obli- 
gation. Her not demanding it, plainly proved 
that Great Brita was not bound by honoun, per: 
haps the only folid ground on which any war could 
de entered into. With regard to the ſentiments 


orf the Dutch on the opening of the Scheldi, a pa- 


per alluded to by Mr. Whitbread was of material 
importance. In that paper, for the obſervance of 
a Fort, the Durch fay, It is true that a large 
army ſurrounds us; bur the neutrality we have hi- 
therto obſef ved has ſaved us from any moleſtation 


by that army. Hence his own opinion, de- 


clared on the firſt' day of the Seſſion, recei- 
ved additional ftrength and energy. But it 
TE might 


on. bout fond K 4A — m — . 
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being able to afford any ſatisfaction. For, had 


FI 


might be ſaid, that the French had broken their 
faith with the. 3 That neither could be, 
nor ever had been a reaſon for Great Britain 
going to war with France. But according to the 
language of the Miniſter, this country was not 


bound by the letter, but by the ſpirit of the trea- 


ty. In his own opinion, however, the ſpirit led 
quite a contrary way. By the treaty, Great Bri- 
tain had engaged: to defend Holland from peril, 
not to lead her into it—to-ayenge real, not imagi - 
nary inſults offered to her. The ſecond ground 
of war was, the decree, of the Igth of November. 
That decree he;:certainly.confidered as no, ſmall 
inſult on the rights Sf all neutral nationg. A. An ex- 


planation of it had been given, Proving that the 


French meantinot to.carry it into operation in an 


objectionable way. This, certainly evinced a de- 


fire on the part of France for the continuance of 
peace, and though the explanation might be un- 
latisfactory, in ſo much as it contradiqted the true 


meaning of the decree, yet the degradation , alone 


attached-it{elf to theſe ; from them this, contradic- 
tion proceeded... The conduct of. Adminiſtration 
towards France had evineed a degree of haughti- 
neſs unexampled. Inſults were .complained of, 
but not ſpecified, ſecurity demanded, but the na- 


ture of ſecurity not defined. For his own part, 


he was afraid that the meaning. of the term, on 
the part of Adminiſtration, implicated a mode of 
conduct that would totally preclude France from 


Adminiſtration | 


| 
| 
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Adminiſtration mentioned any ſpecific object? No 


Had a requiſition been made to withdraw the 


French troops from Brabant? No. Such a de- 
meanour would have been as much as to ſay, that 
Great Britain would ſtill preſerve her neutrality, 


but France muſt withdraw her troops, and ſuffer 
thoſe of the Emperor to act at pleaſure. But 


France had declared that ſhe would evacuate Bra- 


bant, not however in a ſatisfactory way, for ſhe 
had declared that ſhe would net evacuate it till 


the Belgic Liberty had been conſolidated. What 


Ber ideas of liberty might be were not definable, 
but ſtill ſhe; evinced a deſire for peace with Great 
Britain, by doing that whichat was not uſual for 


any nation tp do to other nations with whOm ſhe 
was not at War. Great Britain acted like the by- 


ſtander, who, aſſuring two. men about to fipht that 
he was neutral, ſhould yet declare chat he would 
knock him down, whe ſhould ſtrike ths firſt blow. 
Whether the poſſeſſion of Brabant by the French 
was improper, Mas. an abſt ract queflion {but if it 


were improper, Adminiſtration ought ic have pro- 


ceeded in another way. I hey ought to have gi- 


ven France eaxly notice of their intentions; they 


ought to hape rendered it poſſible for her to have 


conſidered that, notige, and to have returned a ma- 
tured anſwer. Adminifizration, however, did no- 
thing of this they hach received propoſitions.— 


They had ſaid, that this was, an inſult, and that 


an inſult; ; they had promulgated their anger, with- 
Qut "2g in which manner that anger could be 
appeaſed. 


13 

appeaſed. They had violated this incontroverti- 
L ble axiom in politics, that that war muſt be un- 
£ juſt which ſnould be entered into without a previ- 

t ous explanation of the mode that would have tend- | 
5 ed to avert it. If ſuch a mode of conduct, how- | 

* ever, was impolitic, as far as it related to the 
t French, what was it to the people of England. 1 
* They were to be driven into a war Without know- 
© ing the ſpecific object; they did not know whe- 
ll ther the object might be to procure the retreat of 
* 
2 


the French from Brabant, and whether that ob- 
„jet could not be obtained without a war. But it 
it had been ſaid, that mm Rad againſt f 
rt the propagation of French principles. What ſe-- 
e curity? The French, perhaps, might he induced 
„to retire from Brabant, which they had conquer- 
t ed from an invading foe ; but would they ſuffer 
d the operations of the e to be fettered and en- 


88 


d 

r. | chained? The queſtion of ſecurity naturally led 
h hien to the probable ground of war; the general 
it ſafety of Europe, which was certainly an object 
J- of importance, to which however the preſent Mi- 
i- niſter had been extremely inattentive. He had 
7 viewed with ſcandalous inattention the ſubjugation 
e of Poland; he had evinced füch inactivity and 
\- careleſſneſs with reſpect to the in valion of France, 1 
J- that it would he difficult for him to recover any 1 
— energy on the ſubject. If the States af Europe 
it depended on certain ſtipulations, he ought firſt to 
1- have attempted the attainment af them without a 

e cr. He had yow three points, none of which 

* 25 | afforded | 


4. 
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of France. 


(74 
aforded any cauſe for war. 
but this which had never been avowed, but which 
ſeemed ever preſent to the imaginations of the 
ſupporters of a war ? 
Any interference in ker internal go- 
vernment had always been diſallowed, yet alway 
commented upon at large. From the mode of ar- 
guing adopted in the Houſe, Mr. Fox was conki- 
dent, when any ſubje& was touched upon in the 
diſcuſſion of a war, it was meant to operate in aid 
of ſuch a war. The internal government of France 


was the object of the invaſion by the combined 


armies. What then was the country to be dri- 
ven to at laſt, but to this moſt unjuſtifiable con- 
duct, to attempt to precure, in a circuitous man- 
ner, the reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm of France, 
which the combined armies had' attempted in a 
more open and avowed way. If this was the 
real cauſe of war, he had no doubt but that, in 
a ſhort fpace of time, it would receive the gene- 
ral execration and abhorrence of the whole world, 
inaſmuch as it had tended to bind the mind a- 
gain with theſe fetters which it had thrown 
off. In this period of miſrepreſentation, he had 
no doubt that, in ſtating his deteſtation of the 
ancient deſpotiſm of France, he ſhould be ſaid to 
approve of the' preſent form of government in 
France. Such miſrepreſentations, however, he diſ- 
regarded. He had before ſaid, that adminiſtration 
had ſuggeſted a cauſe for war, which was only the 


apparent, not the real one. They thereby purſued 
| the 


What then remained 


The internal government 


underſtood | tot c *2larme ae enn 


the example of the French, who profeſſed a 
moderation at their entrance into the Nether- 
lands, which their ſubſequent conduct totally be- 
lied. On the ground, however, of meddling with 
the States of Brahant, he did not know, as in the 
old ſtory of the, woman taken i in adultery, which 
nation ought to, caſt the firſt, ſtone. Certaiuly 
not the Courts of Bgrlin ang Londoy. For che 
purpoſe of influencing the winds, of the” people, 2 
noble Lord had talked, x much of the form er Free- 
dom of the Brabanters. 1 had, he aid. their 
pacta conventa—the W 5 25 ee of their 
monarchs, gd other privil e es Did id, e Empe- 
rors Joleph,, Leogo 1952 Saad VE em: a 
dom, No gz. the tact Frags that the Joyeuſe een 
V7 cha . of Brabant, HT he Dil 
25 theygrang charter 67 Bf: 15 
mourier. e tered Br ele, og the” $ ern Gate ran 
aay thg Court, 9 Beall. _ When 0 they had got 
a few, pulley, Hg he 9 85 the ey | feut old co wHe 
inzabitangs, e fes! 7 gave e ie 
entre, ARR, is Mast 5 eh 51 Eißefto SH 
ed hy the ene 1 2 lr Se gtgtt. 7 Ti ll 
colidengtions, , 2 war, & c obabte * 8 
were objects of d diſcu ion. e Gd dm“ duH3 
try gain? 2 Extenſion df territs or Waschstcfutendellz 
Indeed it Was not 2 de heats" Jeet, Uta 
this country tole : 7 ANNE 1 8 . Aha 
PO: de de N 


niſter of the French Aach 0 UHER NM 
the Allies of Great tet ee baader 
the Republic and the Stadtkofter Klink wot be 
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affected in a way which he was not bold enough 
to mention. The ſituation of Ireland was proper- 
ly an object of conſideration; ſome applauſe had 
been gryen to Lord Wycombe, when he ſeemed to 
expreſs himſelf with delicacy on that ſubject. For 
his own part, however, he did not approve of that 


condut which tended to ſhut the eyes to what 


_ formed a neceſlary part of the diſcuſſion. In Ire. 


land, Adminiſtration had done every thing in their 


power to bring themſelves into. diſrepute.—They 


wanted, indeed, the aſſiſtance of a Gentleman 


(Mr. Wyndham) who had once condeſcended to 


nccept the office of Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant. They had employed their leiſure in ftir- 
ring up the Proteſtants againſt the Catholics, and 


they had reduced the country to ſuch a ſituation, 


that conceſſion was now to be deemed wiſdom. At 


home, he believed the People to be firmly attach- 
ed to the Conſtitution.— They were attached to 
it from prejudice and reaſon, from habit and the- 
ory. But why was that attachment to be put to 
the teſt? Would the Conſtitution appear more 2. 
miable from war, from the impoſition of addition. 
al taxes, and freſh burthens? If any danger were 


to be apprehended from the propagation of French 
principles, would it not reſult from war? Every 


blow ſtruck would favour that propagation, and 


perhaps even ſucceſs would not correct the opera. 
tion of it. As to the principles themſelves, it was 
fit that the Houſe ſhould underſtand what was re. 


probated in ſo lumping a manner. His own opt 
nion 


* 


nion was, that the principles in themſeves were 
good. What was the French Declaration of E- 
quality? that all men are equal in reſpect of their 
rights. He who had a ſhilling, had as much right 
to it as he who had a hundred pounds. Men poſ- 
ſeſſed equal rights in unequal things. He who 
had a cottage, had as much power in it as he who 
had a palace. Theſe, therefore, were good prin- 
diples. It was the abuſe of them that deſerved 
reprobation. He had too many controverſies wah 
Mr. Burke, to with to draw upon himſelf addi 
tional ſeverity of remark, but fill chat wiſt/ſhould 
not prevent him from-ſaying, „That the People 


are the ſovereigns in all countries. That they 


might amend, alter, and aboliſh the form of go- 
vernment; under which they lived, at pleafure . 
that they might caſflier their monarchs for miſ- 
conduct.“ James the Second was caſhiered. he 
people elected William, not only in oppoſition to 
the rights of deſcent inherent in James; but im op- 
poſition to the rights of his ſon and daughter. 
They elected the Houſe of Brunſwick; not an in- 
dividual member of that Family, but the whole 
dynaſty. It was clear, therefore, that the preſent 
ramily enjoyed the throne from the ſoyereignty 
of the people. Entertaining, therefore, thoſe o- 
pinions, he could not accede to that poſition of 
Mr. Burke; that though they poſſeſſed the ſove- 
reignty before the Revolution, they did not poſ- 
ſeſs it afterwards. It was always inherent in them, 
and thoſe who lived at the Revolution had no 

B 2 power 
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power to ſurrender that ſovereignty which they 
exerciſed, and to deprive poſterity of it. He had 
been led into this digreſhon by thoſe who had in 
ſo general a manner reprobated all the principles 
of French Legiſlation. | 

If there.were any who, from prejudice or error, 
diſliked monarchy, ſuch a diſlike had been un- 
doubtedly occaſioned by thoſe who had removed it 
from the ſolid foundation on which it ſhould ſand, 


and had placed it on the flimſy foundation of ſup. 


poſed rights, ſeparated from the rights of the people, 
He recurred now to the argument, that principles 
could not be oppoſed by weapons. The principles 
introduced into Brabant, were neither introduced 
nor could they be repelled by force. And this was 
a circumſtance in which he gloried, that though 


Dumourier had liberated Brabant, yet French 


principles were by no means popular there. Admt- 


niſtration {ſeemed to conſider principles as an article | 
of commerce, the importation of which could be re- 
ſtrained at pleaſure. It was a melancholy conſiders: 
tion that war had always been the paſhon of men, 


and he ſadly feared would always continue to be, 


It was curious to obſerve the grounds on which 


they had been entered into—the firſt wars were 
» 

wars for opinions—then came wars for religion, 

for the extirpation of Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, 


and Popery-—next wars of conqueſt, but it would 
be-agreed by all, that commercial wars never at- 


tained their objects. Having traverſed all the 
battered grounds, Adminiſtration thought prope! 


o 
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to return to wars for opinion, to wars for reli- 


gion, In that excellent publication circulated 


by the Treaſury, which Mr. Pitt had received 
from a friend whom he never /aw, and whom be 


did net know, but which had been ſent to a great 
majority of the Houſe, Mr. Dupont's Speech was 
contained. Would any one ſay that Atheiſm 
was the prevailing principle in France? Or if it 


were, was this country to carry fire and ſword 


into France for the purpoſe of propagating the 
Chriſtian religion * Why then was this ſpeech in- 
troduced into the publication ? why but to delude 
and inflame the minds of men in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent them from exerciſing their reaſon.--- 
What were the real grounds of war? inſult, in- 
jury, or danger, If the country had received in- 


ſult, reparation ſhould be demanded. The ſame 


argument held good with reſpect to the ſecond 
cauſe. If danger be apprehended, it ſhould be 
ſtated ; and if it could not be averted by peace- 
ful meaſures, then a juſt cauſe of war immedi- 


ately accrued. As yet he had ſaid nothing of 


negociators—indeed he felt at a loſs to underftand 


how the adminiſtration could treat with perſons 


whole authority they denied. Theinterruption that 
had taken place in negociation by Lord Gower's 
recal he very much lamented —His ſtay at Paris 
would not have been a more deciſive act of recog- 
nition than negociating with M. Chauvelin, The 
diſmiſſal of this Gentleman had ſomething new in 


tn, It ſeemed as if the Miniſtry diſliked the man 
B 3 more 
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more than the country which he repreſented. A 
curious argument had been uſed by a noble Lord, 
that England ought to hate France for her con- 
duct in the American war. This duty of hatred 
was a duty perfectly new; but was it the preſent 
Government of France that interfered in the A- 
merican War? No; It was the Old Government, 
which therefore was properly hated. Indeed it 
was ſomewhat hard that the French ſhould only 
be recognized as the legitimate ſucceſſors to what 
made againſt them. Returning to the grounds of 
war, Mr. Fox contended again that as the ca- 
lamaties of war were great, the nation had 2 
right to know the ſpecific cauſe that occaſioned a 
war. Of all events he deprecated a war, but of 
all wars he deprecated that which had no ſpecific 
object, and to which, therefore, he could ſee no end. 
When the country went to war with America, a 
fpecific object was ſtated. He was old enough to 
remember the beginning of that war—how mens' 


minds were inflamed by thoſe who ſat on the Mi. 


niſterial fide of the Houſe, and who were now re- 
turning to the place from whence they came. He 
vas old enough to remember the abule of the Con- 

greſs, of Mr. Hancock, and Mr. Adams; he alſo re- 
membered the ſubſequent degradation to which this 
country was forced to ſubmit. In that event, at leaſt 
a ſpecific cauſe was ſtated, now, however, there was 
none. Was the Decree of the 19th of November 
one? No. Was the reduction of Brabant one? 
No. Would the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia 
| fight 
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fight alone for the Netherlands? No. They might 


have had them without a blow if they had refrain- 
ed from invading France. As therefore no ſpeci- 
fic object had been ſtated, he had a right to ſay, 
that the country was going to war blind-folded 
and in the dark. How many would believe that 
the war was to eſtabliſh the old deſpotiſm of 
France. The Miniſter at leaſt ought to undeceive 


_ thoſe who indulged this horrible ſuppoſition. He 
ought to do more, he ought to point out the real 


cauſe which would entitle him to a vote of thanks, 
and to a general amneſty for all his former er- 
rors. He entreated him to ſurvey the conſequen- 
ces—to look at poſſible misfortunes—at the ſtate 
of Ireland—he ought to imagine that it might 
involve in it conſequences injurious to the very 
exiſtence of the Conſtitution. He ought not 
to ſuffer it to be faid, that it was a war of 
Kings againſt the People—of, men of proper- 


ty againſt thoſe who had none, or that the 
country was fighting for the language of the Duke 


of Brunſwick's miſerable Manifeſtoes. Having 
ſtated the grounds on which he deprecated a war, 
he begged to ſay one word of himſelf. He could 
not walk about the ſtreets without hearing whiſ- 
pers of plots and deſigns, and of his own and his 
friends correſpondence with men in France. If 
any had reaſon to believe that he, or any with 
whom he was connected, really adopted ſuch a 
a mode of conduct, he challenged them to come 
forth and inſtitute an enquiry. He did not know, 
| | before 
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before his peruſal of Mr. Law's letter, that he 
lived in a town, where any perſons calling them. 
ſelves gentlemen thought it decent or proper to 
receive anonymous letters, attaching grievous. 
charges to different perſons, and to anſwer thoſe 
letters. As ſuch practices, however, were adopt- 
ed, he thought it proper to make a challenge in 
the broadeſt manner that language could admit of, 
If any man had heard that he had correſponded 
with improper perſons in France, he had heard a 
falſehood, Having made this aſſertion, he con- 
ceived that he poſſeſſed a right to demand the can- 
dour of the Houſe; and to defire that his actions 
ſhould not be imputed to motives of an improper, 
or a ſiniſter nature, 
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Mx. FOX fad. that on an occaſion ſo important, 


and not fearing the charge of puſillanimity from 


conſidering the preſent criſis as highly alarming, it 


would ill become the duty which he owed to his 


conſtituents and to the nation, to decline meeting 


the imputation of being the abettor of France, 


with which he was already menaced; or by the 
bold miſconſtruction of his ſentiments and argu- 
ments to which he had been accuſtomed, to be 
deterred from examining and ſtating what was the 


true ſituation in which the country was involved 


in war. He had never accuſed the Honourable 
Gentleman who had ſeconded the addreſs of a ſyſte- 
matical oppoſition to Minifters, nor of aQting upon 
any ſyſtem ; but h: called upon him to name thoſe 
perſons in the Houſe, if any ſuch there were, 
whom he meant to include under the deſcription 
of ſupporters of the French ſyſtem. The Hon. 
Gentleman knew that juſt ſo were thoſe treated 


who oppoſed the folly and injuſiacs of the Ame- 
rican 


24 


rican war. Vet, notwithſtanding their being 
long and induftriouſly miſrepreſented as the a- 
bettors of rebellion, a band of as patriotic and as 
honourable men as ever deſerved public gratitude by 
public ſervices, by ſome of whom he truſted he 
ſhould be ſupported in oppoſing the Addreſs now 
moved, united their abilities to put an end to that 
war, and at length ſucceeded, The Right Hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Addreſs, ſtated the 
origin and neceſſity of the war, on the grounds 
widely different from thoſe aſſumed by the Hon. 
Gentleman who ſeconded it. The latter ſaid, the 
power of France, under every change of men and 
circumſtances was a monſter, whoſe hand was a- 
gainſt all nations, and that the hand of every na- 
tion ought to be againſt France. The former had 
ſaid, the cauſe of the war was not our general bad 
opinion of France, but ſpecific aggreſſions on the 
part of France. So far the difference was great 
with reſpect to our immediate ſituation of being 
actually at war; and it was ſtill greater when we 
came to enquire into our proſpect of peace. If 
we were at war becauſe France was a- monſter 
whoſe hand: was againſt all nations, it muſt be Be“. 
lum internecinum—2 war to extermination; for no- 
thing but unconditional- ſubmithon could be ade- 
quate to the end for which the war was under- 
taken, and to that alone muſt we look for a ſafe 
or honourable- peace. If, on the contrary, we 
were at war on account- of a ſpecific aggreſſion, 
for that aggreſſion atonement might be made, and 
. | the 
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25 
the object being obtained, peace might be con- 


cluded. He therefore hoped that the Right Ho- 
nourable Mover of the Addreſs was ſincere in the 


ſtatement he had given, although he had failed in 
making out the grounds on which he endeavoured 
to ſupport it. Few of thoſe, he truſted. who had 


been moſt zealous in recommending the expedien- 


cy of this war, wiſhed-it to be a war of extermina- 


tion—a war for extirpating French principles, not 
for circumſcribing French power; yet all their ar- 


guments tended to alarm him. They never talked 


of the danger of the French power without intro- 


ducing, as a danger more imminent, the propaga- 
tion of French principles. The Hon. Gentleman 


alked, if he could be expected eto make terms with 
an highwayman, or to take the highwayman's 
purſe as a ſatisfaction for the attack upon his own? 
Certainly not. The Hon. Gentleman knew his 
duty to ſociety better, than to let the highway- 


man eſcape, if he had the means of bringing him 


to puniſhment. But this alluſion ſhewed that the 
war with France was, in the opinion of the Hon. 
Gentleman, a war of vindiQtive juſtice. We ſaid, 
that our object in war was not to effect a change 
in the internal government of France, but to weak- 
en her power, which in its preſent ſtate was dan- 


gerous to us, our allies, and to Europe; and that 
object obtained, we were willing to make peace. 


But would any man ſay, that when he had diſarm- 
ed an highwayman, it was ſafe to leave him free 


to get other arms? No man, certainly; and no 


more 


9 


more on this principle could we in any ſtate of hu- 
miliation to which the power of France might be 


1 reduced, leave her at liberty to recruit that power 
| | and to renew aggreſſions, to which ſhe contended 
| | ſhe muſt have the inclination whenever ſhe had 
i the means. The Hon. Gentleman might ſupport . 


| Miniſters for any reafons that to him ſhould ſeem 


ö good either becauſe he thought them wiſe or ig- 0 
| norant, honeſt or diſhoneſt ; but he had no right 0 
to accuſe thoſe who thought different from him- t 

ſelf, of ſowing diſaffection among the people be- [ 

cauſe they wiſhed to inform the people, what t 

were the true grounds of the war, which they were f 

called upon to ſupport with their property and their 

lives. The Hon. Gentleman rejoiced, that the I 

public entertained a more favourable opinion of t! 

Minifters, in the preſent crifis, than Miniſters de- I 

ſerved. Did he mean to argue, that when Mini- al 

ſters, by their miſconduct had brought the country I 

into war, and the people ignorant of their true cha- | 1 

raters, were diſpoſed to think well of them, the 21 

| Houſe of Commons, who knew better, ſhould en- fn 

deavour to continue, inſtead of removing this de- ec 

luſion? His doctrine would then come to this ca 

that implicit confidence in Miniſters, ſo often and th 


ſo juſtly reprobated, was the firſt duty of the of 
Houſe, that they had nothing to watch, and ought 45 


never to enquire. Monarchy, it was truly ſaid, I th. 
was the corner-ſtone of our Conſtitution, and of all os 
the bleſſings we enjoyed under it; but it was not os 
only the corner ſtone there was another fully as ni 


| important 


important—the conſtant Jjealonſy and vigilance 
both of the people and their repreſentatives, with 
reſpe& to all the arts of the Executive Power. 
He felt himſelf confiderably diſappointed by his 
Majeſty's Miniſters. He had flattered himſelf 
that when unanimity was fo very deſirable, they 
would have brought a Meffage from his Majeſty, 
calculated to enſure it; that they would not have 
conſidered triumphiag over the very ſmall number 
to which they boaſted of having reduced their op- 
ponents, to be a matter of ſuch conſequence, as 
to call for an Addreſs to which they knew that 
few opponents could. not agree, becauſe to do ſo 
muſt preclude them from all ſubſequent enquiry. 
If they had moved an Addreſs, fimply pledging 
the cordial co-operation of the Houſe in proſecut- 
ing a juſt and neceſſary war to a ſafe and honour- 
able peace, to ſuch an Addreſs, whatever might 
have been his opinion of the previous conduct of 
Miniſters, whether he had thought it temperate 
and conciliatory, or arrogant -and provoking, he 
ſhould have agreed. But the Houſe was now call- 
ed upon to vote, that Miniſters had given no 
cauſe, or provocation for the war; to fay, that 
they would enter into inveſtigation of the origit 


of the war; to give them indemnity for the paſt, 


and a promiſe of ſupport for the future. This was 
the manifeſt tendency of the Addreſs; and to pre- 
vent the want of unanimity, which ſuch an Addreſs 
could not but occaſion, he ſhould move an. amend- 
ment, in which even the warmeſt advocates of the 
| dC War 


war might concur, becauſe it expreſſed no diſap. 
probation of the conduct of Miniſters, as theirs 
ought to have expreſſed no approbation. But firſt he 
muſt examine the alledged cauſes of the war. He 
would not enter into any of the common place argu- 
ments on the mileries and calamities inſeparable from 
war. He did not mean to call them common places in 
the bad ſenſe of the word, for they were truths famili- 
ar to the minds of men, that they were never liſten- 
ed to without aſſent; and, however unneceſſary it 


might be to enforce them by eloquence, or ampli- 


fy them by declamation, their being univerſally ad- 


mitted was ſufficient to prove, that war ſhould never 


be undertaken when peace could e maintained 
without breach of public faith, tarniſhing national 
honour, or riſking future ſecurity. The cauſes of 
war with France were in no reſpe& different now 
from what they were under the government of Louis 
XIV. or Louis XVI. What then were theſe 
cauſes ? not an inſult or aggreſſion when ſpecially 
demanded. What inſtance had Miniſters produ- 
ced of ſuch demand and of ſuch refuſal ? He admit- 
ted that the Decree of November 19th intitled 
this country to require an explanation; but even 
by this they could not ſhew that any clear and 
ſpecific explanation had been demanded. Securi- 
ty that they would not act upon that Decree was 
indeed mentioned in one of Lord Grenville's letters, 
but that ſecurity was. neither ſpecified, nor even 
named. The ſame might be ſaid with reſpe& to 


2 opening of che Scheldt —the ſame reſpecting 
their 


1rs 


eir 


ä e 
their conqueſt in Brabant. We complained of an 
attack on the rights of our ally, we remonſt rated 
againſt an acceſſion of territory, alarming to Eu- 
rope; but we propoſed nothing that would be ad- 
mitted as ſatisfaction for the injury; we pointed 
out nothing that would remove our alarm. Lord 
Grenville ſaid ſomething about withdrawing their 
troops from the Auſtrian Netherlands; but if by 
it was underſtood a requiſition to withdraw their 
troops while they were at war with the Emperor, 
without any condition that ſuch evacuation of ter- 
ritory conquered from the enemy was to be the 
price of the peace, it was ſuch an inſult as entitled* 
them to demand ſatisfaction of us. The fame ar- 
gument applied to their conqueſt of Savoy from the 
Ling of Sardinia, with whom, in his opinion, they 
were at war as much as with the Emperor. Would 
it be ſaid that it was our buſineſs only to complain 
and theirs to propoſe ſatisfactionꝰ Common ſenſe 
muſt ſee that this was expecting too much from 
one independent power to another. By- what clue 
could they diſcover what would ſatisfy thoſe. who 
did not chooſe to tell with what they would be ſa- 
tified? How could they judge of the too little cr. 
the too much? And it was not natural in them to 
ſuppoſe that complaints for which nothing was ſtat- 
ed as adequate ſatisfaction, there was no diſpoſition 
to withdraw? Yet on this the whole queition of ag- 


greſſion hinged ; for that the refuſal of ſatisfaction 


and not the inſult, was the juſtigable caufe*of war, 


was not merely his opinion, but the opinion of 
-—h- 2 all 
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all the writers on the law of nations; and how 
could that be ſaid to have been refuſed which 
was never aſked; He lamented, that at a 
time when the deareſt intereſts of the country 
were at ſtake, the Houſe ſhould have felt ſa 
little concern as to deprive him of the opportu- 
nity of making the motion of which he had given 
notice, for want of a ſufficient attendance to bal- 
lot for un Election Committee, By that mation 
he meant to preſs for a diſtin&/and ſpecific decla- 
ration to the cauſes of the war, and his ſucceſs 
would have had this good effect, that both we 
and the enemy would have known the ground 
of conteſt, been able to appreciate them, and 
the war might have been but of ſhort duration. 
There was much in the Decree by which the 
French had declared war, which could not fairly be 
alledged as juſt cauſe of war: But, under the for- 
mer good government of France, was it unuſual to 
crowd into 4'manifeſto ſetting forth the cauſes of 
war, every complaint that could be imagined good 
bad, and indifferent ? It were indeed to be wiſhed 
| that nothing were introduced into fuch declarations 
but what wasat once true and important; but ſuch 
had not yet been the practice of Stateſmen, who 
ſeemed more attentive to the number than the va- 
lidity of their complaints. In 1779, the Spaniſh 
declaration was ſwelled to 100 articles; and to 
examine every article of the preſent French de- 
claration would only ſhew that thoſe who now ex- 


erciſed the Executive Government were no wiſer 
thau 


J. 


le | 
than their predeceſſors. To have ſuffered Earl 
Gower to remain at Paris after the 10th of Au- 


guſt, would have implied no recognition of the 


Government that ſucceeded that from which he had 
his formal miſſion, any more than to have negoti- 
ated with that Government in the moſt direct and 
ſafe way, in preference to the indire and hazard- 
ous. But the Right Honourable Gentlemen, who 
could not get rid of the idea of recognition, ex- 
claimed, Would you recognize a Government 
which, by its own-ebmfeffion, is no Government; 
which declares itſelf only proviſional till a 
Government can be framed ?” This he would 
anſwer was the ſafeſt of all xecognitions, if a 
recognition it muſt be, .for. the Government be- 
ing only prayifional; we could only be underſtood 
to recognize proviſionally, and were at liberty 


to act as the caſe might require with any other 
that might ariſe, in its ſtead... But did not hiſ- 


tory ſhew eus, that to. treat and to recognize were 
not conſidered as the ſame? Did not we treat 
with Philip of Spain, as king, at the very time that 
we were at war to diſpute his ſucceſſion! and was 
not the recognition of his title far from being conſi- 


dered as admitted by us on that account, actually ſti- 


pulated as an article of the peace? Did not France, 


vrhen at war to difpute the acceſſion of William III. 


to the throne of England, treat with him as King, 
and was not the recognition of his title alſo made 
one of the conditions of peace? Still, however, he 
would admit, that withdrawing our miniſter, or not. 
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ſending another, was not a juſt cauſe of war on the 


part of France; but could it be. denied, that to 


treat one nation in a manner different from others 
was a ſymptom of hoſtility? The recalling of mi- 


niſters was certainly once conſidered as an indica- 
tion of war, for the Commercial Treaty provided 


for a caſe where no war was declared but by ſuch 
recal. None of the alledged grounds in the French 
Declaration could be more abſurd than that the 


circulation of their alignan Vere prohibited in 


this country, for that was 7 ff a meaſure of in- 
ternal regulations, as much a5 it would be to pro- 
hibit thet circulation of paper iſſued among our- 
{elves that, perhaps, ſtood not a much ſurer capi- 
tal. But even here we were not quite impartial, 


for although that paper was called worth nathing 


which at preſent brought fourteen-pence halfpenny 
for half a crown, the paper created by that gigantic 
act of ſwindling, the aflignats iflued by the leaders 
of the Combined Armies, were not certainly-worth 
more, but we had not thought it neceſſary to for- 
bid the circulation of them ; we had not prohi- 


Vited the circulation of American paper even du- 


ring the war, nor was it at all neceſſary: ſuch 


paper wanted no prohibition. Prohibiting the. 


exportation of foreign corn to French ports, 
while it. was free to other countries, it was ſaid, 
aroſe from preceding circumftances. Accord- 
ing to theſe circumſtances it might be a juſti- 
fable or unjuſtifiable act of hoſtility, but it was 
an act of hoſtility ſo ſevere that the circumſtances 

which 
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which juſtified it, would have juſtified a war, and 
no ſuch circumſtances, as he had already proved, 
could be ſhewn. As to the Alien Bill, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had ſaid, the French had 
made regulations in their own country by which 
the treaty was before completely broken and at 
an end. Did he complain of thoſe regulations, 
ſor it was expreſsly provided by the treaty itſelf, 
that no violation ſhould put an end to it till com- 
plaint was made; and redreſs refuſed? But here 
lay the important difference. The French made 
no regulation that put aliens on a different foot- 
ing from Frenchmen. They made general regu- 
lations of ſafety and police, as every nation had a 
right to do. We made regulations affecting aliens 
only; confeſſed to be more particularly intended 
to apply to Frenchmen.— By us, therefore, and 
not by the French, was the commercial treaty bro- 
ken. Our ſending a ſquadron to the Scheldt they 
complained of as an injury. And here the Right 
Hon. Gentleman introduced the popular topic of 
their charming operation in Belgium, the diſturb- | 
ance of which they thought themſelves entitled to 
reſent as an aggreſſion. He was as little diſpoſed 5 
to defend their operations in Belgium as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, although he faw not for what 
purpoſe they were here alluded” to, unleſs to in- 
flame the paffions, and miſlead\ the judgment; but 
if by that ſquadron we had diſturbed them in their 
operations of war againſt the Emperor, which he 
admitted we had not done, they would have had 
cauſe 
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cauſe to complain. Then,” ſays the Right 
Hon, Gentleman, © they complain of our conduct 
on the afllicting news of the murder of their King! 
what b ſhall we not grieve for the untimely fate of 
an innocent monarch moſt cruelly put to death by 
his own ſubjects? Shall we not be permitted to 
teſtify our ſorrow and abhorrence on an event that 
outrages every principle of juſtice, and ſhocks e- 
very feeling of humanity?” Of that event: he 
ſhould never ſpeak but with grief and deteſtation. 
But was the expreſſion of our ſorrow all. Was 
not the atrocious event made the ſubje& of à meſ- 
ſage from his Majeſty to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment? And now, he would aſk the few more can- 
did men who owned that they thought this event 
alone a ſufficient cauſe of war, what end could be 
gained by further negociation with Chauvelin, 
with Maret or Dumourier? Did Miniſters mean 
to batter the blood of this ill-fated Monarch for: 
any of the points in diſpute; to ſay, the evacua- 
tion of Brabant ſhall atone for ſs much, the eva- 
cuation of Savoy for ſo much more ? Of thishe would 
accuſe no man; but on their principle, when the 
crime was committed, negociation muſt. ceaſe, 
He agreed, however, with the Right Hon.. Gen- 
tleman, and he was glad to hear him ſay ſo, that 
this crime was no cauſe of war; but if it were 
admitted, it was ſurely not decent that the ſubje& 
of war ſhould never be even mentioned without re- 
verting to the death of the king. When he pro- 
poſed ſending an Ambaſſador to France, What!“ 

| | EO ao ſaid 
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faid the Rigit Honourable Gentleman, ſend an 
Ambaſſador to men that are trying their king!“ 
If we had ſent an Ambaſſador, even then; had our 
conduct towards the French been more candid and 
conciliating, the fatal ifſue of that trial might have 


been prevented, But ſaid the Rt. Hon. Gent. we 


negociated unofficially. The importance, to any 
wiſe purpoſe, between official and unofficial nego- 
eiation, of thus bartering inſtead of ſelling, he 
could never underſtand ; but even to this mode of 


negociating, the e of M. Chauvelin put an 


end. But M. Chauvelin went away the very day 
after he received the order, although be might 
have ſtaid eight days and negociated all the while. 


Was it fo extraordinary a thing that a man of ho- 


nour, receiving ſuch an order, ſhould not chuſe to 
run the riſk of injuit, by ſtaying the full time al- 
lowed him; or could he imagine that his ready 


compliance with ſuch on order would be confider- 


ed as an offence; when M. Chauvelin went away 
and M. Maret did not think himſelf authoriſed to 


negociate, Miniſters ſent a Meffage to Lord Auck- 


land, to negociate with General Dumonrier, which 

reached him too late. Admitting this to be a 
1 

proof of their wich to negociate, what was their 


conduct from the opening of the Soſſion ? If he er 


any of his friends propoſed to negociate—* Ne- 


gociate ! they exclaimed, © we are already at 


war!“ Now it appeared that they did negociate 
with unaccredited agents, although the Secretary 


af State had ſaid ſuch a negociation was not com- 
patible 


Es 


- patible with his belief, and laft of all, ſtrange 
conduct for lovers of peace! they ordered to quit 
the country the only perſon with whom they could 
negociate in their unofficial way. He was happy 
to ſee the Right Honourable Gentleman ſo much 
aſhamed of this mutilated farce of negociation, as 
to: be glad to piece it out with Lord Auckland and 
General Dumourier. Then was aſked the miſer- 
able queſtion, © What intereſt have Miniſters in 
promoting war; if, as it has been ſaid, that the 
Miniſters who begin war in this country are never 1 
allowed to conclude it?“ Admitting this to be 
true, ſurely they who endeavour to avert a war, : 
ought to be allowed ſome credit for the purity of 
their motives. But Miniſters never opened fair 
communication on the points in diſpute with France. 

| They acted like men afraid of aſking ſatisfaction, 

for fear that it ſhould be granted—of ſtating the 


ſpecific cauſes of war, left they ſhould Ioſe the pre- a 
text. An opinion ſome were ſtated, had been ad- f 
verted to, that the people might conſider this as a 
war in which Kings were more concerned than a 
their ſubjects. He felt great reſpect ſor Monarchy. 4 
But with all due reverence for crowned heads, was: : 
it impoſſible to conceive that kings may: love, not : 
limited but unlimited monarchy ; and that reſiſt- 4 
ance to the limited monarchy attempted to be eſta- : 
bliſhed in France, in the room of the unlimited 2” 
monarchy, by which that country was formerly p 


governed, might have been the true cauſe o the ” 
combination of ſome of the crowned heads of-Eu-- | 
| rope 


rope. Our king had ſat too long on the throne 
of a free kingdom, he had too much experience, 
that the love of his people was a ſtronger de- 


fence than guards. and armies to forfeit that love, 


by tranſgreſſing the bounds which the Conſtitution 


preſcribed to him, were even his virtues and his 


wiſdom leſs than they were known to be. But 
had not kings the frailties of other men? Were 
they not liable to be adviſed ? What had become 
of that freedom of ſpeech which was the boaſt of 


Parliament, if he might not ſuppoſe, that by evil 


Counſellors their ears might be poiſoned and their 
hearts deceived? He therefore feared, that this 
war would be ſuppoſed a war for reſtoring monar- 
chy in France, and for ſupporting rather the cauſe 
of Kings, than the cauſe of the people.—He was 


happy that the public abhorrence of a war on ſuch 


a motive was ſo great that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman felt himſelf called upon to diſclaim it : but 


| how had Miniſters acted? They had taken advan- 


tage of the French, they had negociated without 
propoſing ſpecific terms, and then broke off the ne- 
gociation.— At home they had alarmed the people 
that their own Conſtitution was in danger, and they 
made uſe of a melancholy event, which, however 


it might affect us as men, did not concern us as a 


nation, to inflame our paſſions and impel us to war; 
and now that we are at war, they durſt- not ayow 
the cauſes of it, nor tell us on what terms peace 
might have been preſerved. He rejoiced to hear 
that we had no weng with the Emperor.— If our 
| motives 
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motives were now ſuſpected, he hoped our future 
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conduct would be ſuch as to pat away ſafpicion, 
He hoped we neither had nor ſhould have any 
treaty with the combined powers, unleſs our ob- 


jects were ſpecifically ſtated. By the promife in 


his Majeſty's Speech, of employing firm and tem- 
perate meaſures, he underſtood, firſt, remonſtrance 
on the cauſes of complaint, then 4 ſpecific demand 
of ſatisfaction, and an armament ko give efficacy 


to both. On his hope of the firſt two he had vot- 


ed for the third. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
faid we had r Veiel infufts tif gügkit not to have 
been borne fo twenty-Four Rdutg. Theſe were 
Fe r Ne Tu Oe ufrafr WB Sound, 
di eh Sade By Spain Was A Ach RP bithuati 
fed' as dny that could be fared, dc PH we Had 
Bone K. e de arp var the 
ſame egurke ft now as e 2 now 
called upon; is 4 Nerader st that Hdule/ to fup- 
port his Majeſty in the war, for the war "wt He- 
gun, and he would do it; but he was not pledged 
to any of thoſe crooked reaſonings on which ſome 
Gentlemen grounded their ſupport of Miniſters, 
nor lefs Bind to watch them becauſe, by their 
miſcondu&, we had been forced into a war, which 


both the dignity and the ſecurity of Great Britain 


would have been better conſulted in avoiding. He 
was never ſanguine on the ſucceſs of war. It might 


be glorious to our army and our navy, and yet 


ruinous to the people. The event of the Taft cam- 


pai: en ait omen and the example of the 
American 


——ä—ñ— CY : 
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American War, had taught him that we might be 
compelled to make peace on terms leſs advanta- 
geous than could have been obtained without un- 


ſheathing the ſword ; and if this might be the conſe- 


quence to us, the conſequences to our ally the Dutch 
muſt be ſuch as he would not ſuffer himſelf to anti- 


cipate. The ordering M. Chauvelin to depart the 


kingdom, and the ſtopping the exportation of corn 
to France, when exportation was allowed to other 
countries, were acts of hoſtility and provocation 
on our part ; which did not allow us to ſay, as the 
propoſed Addreſs ſaid, that the war was an un- 


provoked aggreſſion on the part of France. Truth 


and juſtice were preferable to high ſounding words, 
and therefore he ſhould move an amendment, con- 
taining nothing that was not ſtrictly true, and in 
voting which the Houſe might be unanimous. He 
concluded by moving an Amendment, ſimilar to 


that moved by Lord Lauderdale in the Houſe of 
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The Order of the Day being read. 


20G 37 

Ix. FOX ſaid, be had delivered bis "PF? RENE 
ſo frequently on the ſeveral points included in his 
intended Motion, that the Houſe could not expect 
him to add much that was new. Having been 
reminded in the laſt debate with repeating the 
ſame things over and over, he ſhould now con- 
teat himſelf with referring to the opinions he had 
formerly delivered; and hoped that he ſhould not 
again be reproached, in the ſame; breath that re- 
minded him of a repetition, with failing to repeat 
any one of thoſe opinions to whatever part of the 
ſubject it might be thought to relate. The pre- 
ſent criſis was awful. He had done every thing 

in his power to avert the calamity of war; and he 
did intend to have made one more attempt, if he 
had not been moſt unaccountably prevented by the 
failure of public buſineſs for a whole week. That 


— unfortunately loſt. We were now 
| actually 


. 


"IT 


«Qually a; in war; ad being ſo engaged, 
there could be nediffebence of opinion on the ne- 


ceſſity of ſupporting it with vigour. No want of | 
diſpoſition to ſupport it could be imputed to him; 


for op the debate- on his Majeſty's Meſſage, an- 
nouncing that we were at war, he had moved an 
amendment to the Addreſs, as much pledging the 
Houſe to a A,ve rous ſupport of it, as the 
Addreſs propoled Nie Majeſty's Miniſters, and 
better calculated to enſure unanimity. But the 
more he felt himſelf bound to ſupport the war, the 


more he felt himſelf bpund to objeft to the mea- 


ſures which, as far as yet appeared, had unneceſſari- 


1y Led te W.! Thee iebeflicy-of the wer migll/be 


defended on ſtvG principles: Hirſwo tlie mi- 
wut, or general bad diſpoſition ob the / French; to- 
: Wards Win bountry ; the cximes ſtheꝝ haue commit - 


l yp attiong rchemſelves; the ſyſtems they have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh; if ſyſtems they might be call- 


5 ed g 5 in ſhort, the internal Government of their 
country. On this principle, there were few indeed 
that would venture to defend it; and this being diſ- 
avowed as the cauſe of war bz his Majeſty's Mini- 

ſters, it was unneceflary for him tod ve llcupon it. 
— Second, that various things have been done by 
the Freneh, manifeſtly e tending beyond their on 


country, and affecting the intereſis of us and our 


allies; for which, unleſs ſatisfaction were given, we 
muſt es ſatisfaction byarms. This he conſidered 
as the only principle on Which the neceſlity of the 
War could be truly defended, and 1 in this he was 
| D 2 


ſure the great majority of the Houſe: and of the 


country were of the ſame opinton. His obje& was tic 

to record this in an addreſs; and whatever objec. | £6, 

tion there might be as to time or circumftances, an 

could he obtain the ſenſe of the Houſe purely upon : Mp 

the principle, he ſhould be very ſanguine in his W Pe 

hopes of fueceſs. Such a record would be a guide ſy 

to their conduct in the war, and a land-mark on * 

which to fix their attention for the attainment of TY 

peace. In examining the alledged caſes of provo- 5 

cation, he had maintained that they were all ob- be 

jects of negociation, and fach as till ſatisfaction was 1 

explicitly demanded and refuſed, did not juſtify re- UW 

ſorting to the laſt extremity. © He had perhaps al- "A 

ſo faid, that Miniſters did not appear to have pur- © 

ſued the courſe which was naturally to be expected 

from their profefſions, He did not mean to charge 

them with adopting-one principle for debate and P. 

another for action; but he thought they had fuf- WM " 

fered themſelves t be impoſtt upon; and miſled M © 

by thoſe ho avithed to go to War with France on hs 

account of her internal government; and therefore k 

took all oecaHonsof repreſenting the French as ut- a] 

terly and irrecbncileably hoſtile to this country. s 

It was always fair to compare the conduct of men ” 

in any partirtilar inftince With theit conduct on o- 1 

ther-occaſions!' IF the rights of neutral nations n 

were now loulyetolled; if the danger to be ap- 5 

prehended from the aggrandizement of any power, ys 

} was magnified as the juſt cauſes of the preſent war; Eo 

. * on looking to another quarter,” we faw the P 
„ rights 


ren 
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rights of Poland, of a neutral and independent na- 
tion, openly trampled, upon; its territory invaded 
to the manifeſt aggrandizement of other powers, 
and no war declared or menaced, not even a re- 
monſtrance interpoſed, for if any had been inter- 
| poſed, it was yet a ſecret—could we be blamed for 
ſuſpecting that the pretended was not the real ob» 
ject of the preſent war that what we are not 
told, was in fact, the object, and what we are told 
only the colour and pretext? The war, however, f 
be the real cauſe what it might, would be much 
leſs calamitous to this country, if, in the proſecu- 
tion of it, we could do without allying ourſelves 
with thoſe who had made war on France, fer the. 
avowed purpoſe of interfering in her internal Go- 
vernment; if we could avoid entering into engage- 
„ might fetter us in our negociations for 
peace: Since negociation muſt be the iſſue of every 
war that was not a war of abſolute conqueſt, if we 
| ſhould ſhun the diſgrace of becoming parties with 
thoſe who in firſt attempting to invade France, and 
ſome of them ſince invading Poland, had violated 
all the rights of nations, all the principles of juſ- 
tice and honour. On the firſt principle he had al- 
ready ſtated, as one of two on which it might be i 
_ attempted to juſtify the neceſſity of the preſent war, 
being moſt ſtudiouſly diſclaimed by Miniſters, and 
all but a very few Members of that Houſe, it was 
unneceſſary for him to ſay any thing. On the ſe- 
eond he had ſaid, that the alledged cauſes of com- 
plaint were not cauſes of war previoug to negoci- 


ys 
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tion, his opinions were not new, as they had for. 
merly been called, but ſuch as he had always en- 


rertained, from the firſt moment of his forming o- 
pirions upon ſuch ſubjects.—Neither were they 
üngular: he had ſince looked into the Writers on 
the Laws of Nations, and by all the moft approv- 
ed, it was laid down as an axiom, that injuries, be 
they what they may, are not the juft cauſe of war, 
till reparation and ſatisfaction had been fairly and 
openly demanded, and evaded or refuſed, Some 


of them even go ſo far as to fay, that reparation 


and fatisfaQtion ought to be demanded, both pre- 


vious and ſubfequent to the declaration of war, in 


order to make the war juſt, Our cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt France were, firſt, the attempt to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt ; ſecond, the 
Decree of the 19th November, ſuppoſed to be di- 
reed againft the peace of other nations; third, 


their extenſion of their territory by conqueſt. The 


firſt of theſe was obvioufly and confefſedly an ob- 
ject of negociation. The ſecond was alſo to be ac- 


commodated by negociation ; becaufe an explana- 
-tion that they did not mean what we underſtood 


by it, and a ſtipulation that it ſhould not be ated 
upon in the ſenſe in which we underftood it, was 
all that could be obtained ever by war. The third 
was more difficult, for it involved in it the eva- 
cuation of the countries conquered, and fecurity 
that they ſhould in no fenſe be annexed to France; 


and no ſuch ſecurity could perhaps at preſent be de- 
viſed. But if we were aware of this; if we faw that 


fv | during 


9 


during the war in which the French are en gaged with 


other powers, they had no ſuch ſecurity to offer; 


if we knew that we were aſking what could not be 
given, the whole of our pretended negociation, 


ſuch as it had been, was a farce and a deluſion 
not an honeſt endeavour to preſerve the bleſſings 


of peace, but a fraudulent expedient to:throw duſt 


in the eyes of the people of this country, in order 
that they might be blindly hurried into war. The 


more he attended to the printed papers of correſ- 


pondence, the oftner he read Lord Grenville's let- 
ter to M. Chauvelin, fo often alluded to, the more 
convinced he was how extremely deficignt We had 
been in communicating the terms on which we 
thought peace might be maintained. We told 
them they muſt keep within their own territory; 
but how were they to do this when attacked by 


two armies, that retired out of their territozy only 


to repair the loſſes of their firſt miſcarriage, and 


prepare for a freſii irruption? When to this ſtudi⸗ 


ed concealment of terms were added the haughty 
language of all our communications, anch the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of all negoeiation; we 
muſt ſurely admit, that-2t was not :eafyofor the 


French to know with what we would be ſatisfied, 
nor to diſcover on what terms our amiby (not our 


alliance, for that he had never ſuggeſted, though 


the imputation had been boldly; made) could be 


conciliated. When z to allaheſe he added the lan- 
guage held in that houfe by Miniſters, although + - 


he by no means admitted- chat, ſpeeches in that 
| Houſe 


C e 1 
Houſe were to be ſifted for cauſes of war by fo. 


reign powers, any more than ſpeeches i in the French 
Convention by us; and laſt of all, the paper tran. 


mitted by Lord Auckland, at the Hague, to the 
States General—a paper which for contempt and 


ridicule of the French, ſtood, unparalleled in di. 
plomatic hiſtory—a paper, in which the whole of 
them, without diſtinction, who had been in the 


| exerciſe of power fince the commencement of the 
Revolution, were ſtyled a ſet of wretches inveſting 


themſelves with the title of philoſophers, and preſum- 


ing in the dream of their vanity to think themſelver 
capable of eſtabliſbing a new order of ſociety, &c. 


&c,—How could he hope the French to expect 
that any thing would be conſidered as ſatisfactory 
or any pledge a ſufficient ſecurity ?—Compare 
the Lord Auckland's language at the Hague, 
with the pacific conduct of Miniſters at home, 
as repreſented by themſelves. While they were 
trying every means to conciliate, while with mo— 
deration to an exceſs, which they could not help 
thinking culpable, they were publicly ordering 
Monſ. Chauvelin to quit the kingdom within 
eight days, but privately telling him, that 
he might ſtay and negociate, while they were 
waiting for propoſitions from M. Maret, which M. 
Maret did not make. While they were ſending in- 
ſtructions to 'Lord Auckland to negociate with 
General Dumourier, Lord Auckland was writing 
that filly and inſulting paper by their inſtructions; 


for if he did it without, he was very unfit for his 
Eeuation, 
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ſituation, and muft have been inftantly recalled. 
Thus, while they were publicly.courting peace, 
they were uſing every clandeſtine manceuvre- to 
provoke war. For theſe reaſons he ſhould move, 
that Miniſters had not employed proper means for 


preſerving peace, without ſacrificing the honour 
or the ſafety of this country. He came next to 


confider their conduct with reſpect to Poland. He 
had formerly faid, that he wiſhed not to ſpeak 
harſhly of Foreign Princes in that Houſe, although 


the period was not long ſince paſſed, when it was 


thought perfectly allowable to talk of the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia as a Princeſs of infatiable ambition, and 
of the late Emperor as a Prince too faithleſs to be 
relied upon. But when he ſpoke of the King of 


Pruſſia, he defired to be underſtood as ſpeaking 


of the cabinet of the Court of Berlin, whoſe con- 
duct he was as free to criticiſe as other Gentlemen 


the conduct of the Executive Council of France. 


In May 1791, a revolution took place in Poland 
on the ſuggeſtion, certainly with the concurrence, 
of the King of Pruſſia; and, as was pretty general - 


ly imagined, och” not authentically known, 


with the concurrence, of the Court of London. 
By a diſpatch to his Miniſter at Warſaw, the King 


of Pruſſia expreſſed the lively intereſt which he 
had always taken itt the : ha ppineſs of Po! Poland and a 


244 $5 TY 
the confirmation of her new e d. his 


approbation of the choice of t Eledtor of 0 Saxo- 


ny and his deſcendants to fill the throne of Poland, 


made hereditary by the new order of things, after 
- the 


— 


che death of the reigning King. 10 1792, the 


— —— — — a 
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Empreſs of Ruſſia, without the leaſt plauſible 


| pretext, but the change in the internal govern- 


ment of the country, invaded Poland. Poland 
called upon the King of Pruſſia, with whoſe ex- 


preſs approbation this change had been effect. | 


ed, for the ſtipulated ſuccours of an exiſting treaty 
of alliance. He replied that the ſtate of things 
being entirely changed ſince that alliance, and the 
preſent conjunctufe brought on by the Revolution 
of May 179 JT, poſterior to his treaty, it did not 
become him to's give Poland any aſſiſtance, unleſs 

indeed ſhe Choſe to tettace all the, ſteps of that 
nei, and then he obi interpoſe his good 


JL N with Ruffia ia "and the Em peror to re- 


gang 168 dt erent imerehts.. The 5 ferent inte⸗ 


refls of foreign powers in the internal x overnment 


| of a Free and independent, nation! 1 It v Was fingular 


that Miniſters ſhould be to keen to mark and ſtig- 
maatize © all the'tncontfientJes of the French with 
their” "Former Mert aon lich "had been too 
great And tod Wan) 7, "and y yet cou d ſee without e- 
mti ch incokiftency, nt to ſay perfidy, a: as this 
He was not the defen ender "of the = Aepartures 
fröm theft den, ß incite! of the” French ; but if 
15 rea Piet 75 5 bebauſ 

Py lad mal litefbindücbmdeit to u nite 
ale f Prulſia IR” who had” violated not 
only princiftes,” but” an a: treaty, i in a more 
partic r ald point ed manner, thar A he y bad; yet 
Ha th poi or dig, N. Alg te 5 en 
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at war, or likely to be at war with France, there 
was no great option of good faith. But the French, 

it was ſaid, violated their principles for the ſake 
of robbery and rapine, to ſeize on territory, and 
plunder property. Let us look again to the King 
of Pruſſia. In 1792 he limited the cauſe of War 
againſt Poland by Ruſſia, to the new Conſtitution, 


; which he himſelf had approved, and promiſed to 
- defend. This obnoxious conſtitution completely 
f ſubverted, and that excellent old Republic for 
z | theſe crowned heads were great Republicans when 
0 it ſuited their convenience which had for ages 
LY made the happineſs of Poland, re-eſtabliſhed on 
0 its ancient baſis, he would interpoſe his good offi- 
5 ces to conciliate the different intereſts and reſtore 
a; peace. What then prevented? Was not the new 
FA Conſtitution completely ſubverted ? Did not the 
5 Ruſſian troops ſucceed in over- running Poland ? 
| Were they not in poſſeſſion of the whole country? 
Þ And was not the Empreſs of Ruſſia able to reſtore 
ol the excellent old Republic, and convinced of her 
. own ſucceſs? Not ſo with the King of Pruſſia. 
Oh He was a critic in principles. When he approved 


| of their Revolution, the principles of the Poles 
i were unexceptionable; when they were attempt- 
ing a brave but unſucceſsful reſiſtance to a more 


4 powerful adverſary, their principles were not dan, 
= gerous ; but when they were overpowered by ſupe- 
8 rior force, when they had laid down their arms, 
jt and ſubmitted to their conqueror, when their whole 


| ovuntry was poſſeſſed by a foreign army; then he diſ- 
i covered 


in in det an n 


50 J 
covered that they had got French principles among 
them, ſubverſe of 8lFgoveanment,' and deſtructive 
of All ſociety.” And howidi&he cure hem of theſe 
abbmiütbie principles LO EL=by an- admirable 
refelly! Anvading them country; and taking poſ- 
ſcRoff#f their do Are they tainted with” Ja- 
cbbMifne?hiw Bows the gates ef Thorn; and 
reh HY Priffidy twrobps10:Dt they-deny that 
thePertertihyTuch ꝙrindiples la ſezs upon Dant- 

iche, Aud hdr or eh Dominions f:: Pruſſia. 
Nologid wordge fizers und! pet wf pland tend 


tset g Unselit uf vhs fee IR byl whom it 


was perpetrated ? Was it not a greater and more 


#anteanpianit violation afthelewphaations than 


dle Precdh imadryevbern,guilty aß du Meſbundoubt- 
Ede W321 ide Hedi „ re re- 
aL i We A fot 2125 ! 'K ee Gba ge oh 


reh a rel 4 * ＋ the {11 2150! 
engel p 9 0 0 
Khob wand jad 8&1 gf them; | 


butwhile nant were pradyuged a ] 37G enziened, 
he maſbmeſfraethdivnonchatbrermade.:'The in- 


VR „dtn nid bis  bifetiel age aggrewation, that 
the powery Whonvaded ed e Nick 


the,t Ine 1 Bo 1 the Ex 2 "of the 


5 Ag:ghepd dh 1d 00 eh! m of 
Joarand'dangen, OO Rast. prompt nations, 


91.5781 9:13 fli 


ts individuails, * whey af of:ampolicy 


ad iki: THE Kh or Priffia Rift eohmives 
ELL the” invs on of Poland, which 


was hound, oy Fg n if delende>! ext, he #t- 
ere an unprovoked invaſion of France, and is 
foiled— 
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foiled—how does he revenge the diſgrace of his 
repulſe ? By encreaſing his army on the Rhine, by 
concentrating his forces for. a freſh attack ? No— 
he more gallantly turns round on defenceleſs Po- 
land, and indemnifies his loſſes by ſeizing on towns 
where he can meet. no reſiſtance. It was not, 
therefore, on any general ſyſtem of attegtign. to 
the balance af Europe that Minifters wers acting, 
ſince, while they pretended to gonfider it as of the 
utmoſt importanes in one caſe, they had ſuffered it 
to be moſt flagrantly infringed} upon in another. 
He concluded with moving the following Reſolu- 
tions: 1 g. 100. ne, - 293%: *- G08” 
I. That it is hot fot the Por or ifltereft of: Great: Britain 
_ to-make wit upon France, um account uf he: internal 
| circumnſtanes of that, country, fon the; purpoſz either of 
ſuppreſſing or puniſhing any vopigions and principles, 


however rnicious in their tendency, hi may pre- 
vail ther lh of eftabliltiin Among ine French people 


dx particular rm df „ 

| me particular &omplataes which have bern“ flatad 
againſt the conduit afethe Fuench Ge. ent, ars not 
of a nature Rify War in the, fiſt, inſtance, without 
having en ee to obtain redreſs by negociation. | 


DBV | 
III. That it appears to this Houf oufe ©, chat, in the a. 
tion between his Majeſty's | 


nifters and the 

me French Government, the faid Mfhffbers A not 

take ſueh meaſures as ve lihely to procumaredeels 

? dee 2 the grievances S — 6A 

compla 5 articularly 

dae the Free? Sie e and 

£ conditions, acceſſion to which, dn tlie part Gf 

France, w ald indure his Najefty nee HE 
rem of noni.” ni D340V01GAU Ns agu: 

E IV. That 


— — . 
of ED. aura bat! 


PIE — we ar) ä — — 
— — 4 : 
* 


Y. That it does not appedr'that the ſecurity of Europe, 


| , and the Abe of ind dent. Arte gd which have 
been Rated round t of war inſt France, have 


We Ati by 1 is = x iniſters in the caſe 
of Poland, in the imuaſion of which "unhappy country, 
both in the laſt year; and move recently, the moſt o- 
pen contempt of the law of nations, and the moſt un- 


 -Jultifiablepicreof aggranditeriterit, Gas been manifeſt- 
1 edi ho having yrodurdd, as far as appears tb this 


ag Hou, apymemonfirante:from his Majeſty's Miniſters: 
V. That it js the duty jof his jeſtys Minilters i in the pre- 
ſent criſis, to adviſe his Majefty againſt entering into 
engagements which may prevent Great Britain from 

| making feparate peace, whenever the“ intereſt of his 
NMajeſtx and his ꝓeople maycrender ſuch a meafure ad- 
Viſcable; 7 gr Maj, EQMENARCE! a3 qpinjon in Eu- 


"rope, t is acting in with other 
Gs PT a 6 U ea is 39m 2B Fele ol en elling the 
::peoptei6f Fratze, tub . a ben of Government 


not approved by that mation. io 50083 en ie 
Mr. ."Snekibaw"ſEcoflded the Lebic, i 5 mY 1 
"ME. Bvkdz'a 2 pologiſed to M Mr, 5, Fox, for < ſor imput- 


ing 7 "to A ier ünneceſſar ENG 1805 but Was. 
rſe to the Reſolutions, es | 


"i 415 Ruf 28 % 1H 10. I3JTEIOVES IB 10691! 


T, GREY Vpported at ſome; Jepgth.the Beſalu- 
tions prop poſed by his is Right Hqngurable Friend. 
Mr, ISH” declared, inchaat: it vr beneath 
the gignity of this goverment: wren with an 
Aﬀembly, whoſe .councils, were governed ſome- 
times by the Ser een upinenoeoF.one k e of 
aſſaſſins and. eee another. 12454 C ] 


the motion appear oh him to be we WIVES, Se 
ES ſuch 


4 


N Fc ) e 6 
fuck ar we Ho 0 adopt 3 49 45 ac [t and 
proper criterion by. which: e the public ſhould judge 
Jo the preſſene Nr ac, andeofb ha conſequentes chat 
were likely toccpobbo- -an nes e cf nr nt 129d 


1169 10 wet © ff 18700 I 
Mr, 201 calls Mg Mazda Ms, Lend 
ton ſpoke, insfaxohreef. th motion Mrodhlenty Mr. 
Vaughan, Mi POI Richard TILE Sir Fran- 
eis Baſſet. Siz-GeorSei Cornell; And Sir. Hkhry 


Norton, saint (fo eil Shivbs 02 itt 305) | 
15 718510 1niSveTq yer Hai] HπHmemsgHAn 


My. Fax cpimto-raplys here haut alweulpifor 
ſame. timepz: great whamotr folly ub on Atch 


was mowevideent PRAIRIE xf"H 51 Was 
ace . 7 


{{11119qc 


Gentlem ch, $þ fee BREG; TD re 
of their time would be conſumed: Mbebheægaa wich 


advertiig, ta Wet Secret neee 
1 e enger eee Ae 


A: ate by ver 585187 r attacks 1 
him, kd fiken inch ah m eee 


he meant an advocate for WHA was ] 11 bt, 


ſo far d UA fd RARE? e end er r the 
deſotipelöfl. „Neff HU iel gel N 22 Sdklinto 
the partiakitres un inte HHN AP POT; If. 
beggedito difotins to EHE Tr. n THOR 8.86 
ambighohs gr aug the Hö HST AP ge ehe 1 
applying 30 Rona Hoey rata cf 4 2K 
mould be taken opt ATED K 0. 
dious paint of «iewii>4Pbdd Ad- unten Bad 
ſaid, chat he.rejojcad thatitbaiight æheiſenſe of the 
Houſe was decidedly to be taken. If any thing 
EA could 


\ 34 -V 

could deter him from taking, as he propoſed; the 

ſenſe of the Houſe, it was this mode of invitation, 

which was neither deeert nor Parliamentary. The 
1 right which kad lately been inſiſted upon of a ma- 
1 Jority to know whowems'thoſs who oppoſed them, 
s "Was miconnftent with the uſhpeo and priviteges of 
| "Parliament! Hewiox2tdverted/td whit w Right 
; Hon. Gemleman, Mie Burke hat lledoed; that, 
| "Uttotfing®to His mode sf +Mſoniiyy"every thing 
ich had Hrappened inf FfdED was juſt ; and every 
|} thing dene Hh op t hem qe ife 3 be- 
ais he had aids thaxcthel rende were juſtifiable 
* if gedlaring 1 6613 ea, 
r kRG had diſcovered ke ſtiiedatentienstowardsthem, 


| 
| 
| | kEWIS MHerefofe!SappoſeBive wpprode o6ialb their 
[ | Proceedings u Brabiht Was dllis h aii dcenclu- 
| | ton? "Thit Right Höft. Gentlemintrad:dikewiſe 
ſtated, char he Hatt adopted he ww Priseiples oft rea- 
i ſonmga o was Hel tb Nate argument sag the 
| *Wdhtry" TAU fins neh helchac Rated 
* Were Ge igTüfbhe MixiRtly, wand das it 
I Pe Andro, bürrt ; wAEbe r Mibifterg were 
| " blamed? * tHe” vn whs- cenfured?” Were we, 
Frönf bu äkteffätton of Previel'RepabNeaniſm 
come tötfattpitthorftreplenefned déſpotiſm, that, 
te Atekeg te Loft fb Miniftty was do be re- 


(| bprelabtel SHA attack ubbmltherebUnt Ty In that 
ill caſe, it Would le Petter ak ce to ſhut the doors 
li of that Thou? ahd Mfpenſe with the form of deli- 


berating whet! its/YLurce was deſtroyed. It would 
be better, when a War was declared, to give up at 
once 


— 


—— 
Liv pau 
« — « > — 
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ence all the free part of the Conſtitution, ard to 
leave every thing 0; the abſolute and arbitrary 


deciſion of Miniſters, But, had the. Right. Ho- 


nourable Gentleman always aded upon the prin- 
ciple which he no withed to eſtabliſh? Had he 
not, in 1778 thought, prpper · to axraign, the San- 


duc of Miniſtryhwhiletthe ,counmy was gpgaged | 


a war bo Tard whe enother point fo yichrbe 
IE 1opetino!Mintesowham,,:08 the; Pre- 


las occaſions; the: R3ght Ham Gentlemanithgught 


proper too fuppers / hac canpathagddt ꝓr Reto Dake 


attempts 40-vreatawith the: Braneh +. bg) then 
 ſhoutd they afeaparabe Rig 
cenſufe whiltdigdaghiicdh af 


Hey, ofxcntleman' 8 
Nn ace 0 
oppaſn ien 4boryexy vi bft. with thatpation ! 


Pnlendꝭ it hadi bean / faid a a Ar Ifnngtg Ob- 
- je84iburowhatolortofpgliieal morality was, that 
ee ere leſs figtexeſlgggy,,in 


proportion;as 4598 Mf HOHE „Mere gil the 


 abargesvfahort9rito bg hl uper the, Frepeh, 
with havie w. pf jexciving, indignation, again them ? 
And way the ct gf, the Court gf Berlin, which 
Was worſon;ta be, palled, entir eln ;by b Were 
ve to degl Kuta n vdct xe in;inlarge.a propor- 
rionag iH he, Vas nch, Mhile, with reſpeRt, to the 
Court of Berlin, wel abſtained,, fram, the ſmalleſt 


degree of eenjure. IN that, Cale, palitical morality, 
which / had never heens rated high in the opinions 
of men, would Gk wery Jowrindecg. He confider- 
ed high rank or ſituation ſo far from being an ex- 
en, as affording an aggravation of the of- 


W 


| fence?" ene Ad been Haid ep ene "with 
the preſent Executive Couneil | of France; he 
would only remark” thatin every country, 3 vou mult. 
tren. with tHoſe Ko "Rave 20 487 er N you are 
bent on views 18 8 fes 175 qrion. - h likewiſe, bag 
beer fail ee nen 1 eh Was the in- 
Aueber- of Pies Lö Fefe ble, 1 TR the in- 
Auence'df Auſtria be a kee oth hing an influ- 
ener Which Hag Nen k b eng Fayed to have 
completely” thut ds O EE Repu hie of Eu- 
jms to HIVE depri Ti 0 Pee gans of ſa: 
ny Pükihd, Weber 1 ae * 
| os bg! IGBoäfable en 2d tated 
his Wibrigh t6"bE 56H TRE e real ſon, which . 
he hach affgHEd Was, Khat it Dr allymed What. 
had'not BEcKOAMGHHER in {that hol ne and, q gartiqu- ; 
larly ki MEER: What had; „he Agalg Inform hat 
Honodt&1EGtntYmin tha is motion had not. 
the Garret Edie Hof | 1 955 55 that had , 
armed, WES could admit. 
of hs nagar Rea, hs __ 
bow hir Hb cf Made 28 rende dency to bring 


| aboift*#"peice® Air Trou. Gen e n on t! the other 
fide of ate Nötffe ad — che car Sor af 0 f youth, 


peace han Ap 5 OY * — 


adnätted MAE it HE C8 CR lead. to, . 
ated for. the, 3 


war. Ip the ure bf er e on Which we de- 
ſired was<ſperified, this” object = then preciſe, 
and, when it Way Whtained, war was at an end. 
But if his motion Was not adopted, and if Gentle- 
men went away with a doubt of the object which 
4 Was 


„% vv + ty rd - = 8VﬀKQ} _YFr_ ft 


naked, 


A 


had now ' fnithed hi 


wes aimed at by the mar, it it ; could not then be 

known'to what length, l under what, pretences 
the war might be e In che courſe. of; this 
night's diſcuffion, one oft theſe | was,, that the con- 
duct of the Court of Berlin x with reſpeq to Poland 


had not been Attenptei to bey indicated: IF Briſ- 
ſot was ko be the e 0 much inveftixe, was: 


the Court of Berlin to e ener cenſure 4 


The more elevat Wd the tust! n from which crimes - 


proceeded, "this" more were : they t 9 be xeprobated, : 


the more pettikcious way t ww \ example, and the, 


more extenfibe that milchiet w with yhich thay were 


attended. That's bigh - htuation; ſhould progure 
obllein ct impfifit) 97 ty for crimes, was a maxim xchich 
no Ju, gener bus, or magnapimoys! mind wand 
readily admit. © He 28 not acquainted. with, M. 
Briffot, Wem an 1 onourable Gentleman had 61-, 


lek che Printe of Pick-pocke 8 ut he)alyays un. 
derſtbot that any n qhgtagter, 


- arof®only eh ublic condudt... With-reſpe® 5 
to Maki, (r ag ſn te opld Fr e rene 
Four 


that Rig Ho . Gentlemgn,to;be; ENHu- 


tious id FED ac ounts, as ground ſorghis -in 
vective, Whick Came. from, perſpng heated wijhithe: 


moſt violent i inve ; 85 TER ee J. He 


8 eher Ari n, Neun, ; 


He Had Tone Pall th mw © CO aww had been 


told that the p: part, he fe : ad, tak Ol A119951populare : 


39543) 2£% 


No man was "more de rous of populazity than. he 

was; and no man would make leſs ſacrifices,tg ob- 

tain it, If the part which vxegard | to the intereſts - 
| of 


ef the country obliged them to take, was not po- 
pular, it was not their duty to be influenced by 
that conſideration. We had now got into a war; 
and how beft to put an end to that war was the 
object wich now demanded their attention. It 
was their buſineſs, treading the old conſtitutional 
| ground, to come forward boldly with their opens, 
in proportion to the importance of the criſis, and 
the danger of the country, and not to be deterred 
by the ſuggeſtions of timidity, the menace of un- 
popularity. It likewiſe gave him ſatisfaction that 
they had not ventured to come forward to give a 
negative to his Motion, even amidſt the general 
exultation . which prevailed among the Members 
of that Houſe with reſpe& to a war, He feared, 
he by no means wiſhed, that this exultation in its 
event would have a termination ſimilar to that 
which had been fo emphatically deſcribed by the 
Roman Hiſtorian, en: Pe: 5 hh tracratu 
dura eventuit zſtia. “ | 

Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Sheridan Me Smith, . 
diſapproved of the war. . 


Mr Borxx explained. 
The Houſe divided, when there appeared, 
For the previous . | * 7 270 : 


Againſt it 44 
Majority again Mr. Fox's Motion „„ 
At BOT paſt Two' o'Clock the Houſe adjourn: 

ed. 
| F I N I 8. 


aeg 
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